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[From  the  Washington  Posf.J 

I  am  astonished  at  the  gross  misrepresentations  made  by  the  gold  men 
of  New  York.  Every  one  of  them  boldly  asserts  that  the  market  price 
of  all  the  silver  in  the  world  is  only  about  85  cents  for  371^  grains  of 
pure  silver.  If  they  do  not  know  that  this  statement  is  false  their  igno- 
rance is  incomprehensible.  If  they  do  know  it  their  honesty  is  on  a  par 
with  the  demonetization  of  silver,  which  changed  all  contracts  from  agree- 
ments to  pay  in  either  metal  to  contracts  payable  in  gold  alone.  The  amount 
of  silver  purchasable  at  bullion  rates  in  the  world  does  not  exceed  25,000,000 
ounces.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  millions  of  such 
bullion  in  the  United  States.  It  is  doubtful  if  five  millions  more  can  be 
found  elsewhere.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  owners  of  silver-plate 
ornaments,  or  religious  emblems  and  utensils,  either  in  Europe  or  Asia,  plac- 
ing the  same  on  the  market  as  bullion. 

The  silver  coin  in  Europe  is  circulating  as  full  legal  tender,  equally  with 
gold,  at  the  ratio  of  15)^  to  i — that  is,  about  359  grains  of  pure  silver  is 
worth  a  dollar  in  gold  and  can  be  exchanged  for  gold  at  par  in  each  country 
where  it  was  coined.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the  coin  silver  in  South 
America.  In  India  silver  is  valued  still  higher.  The  ratio  there  is  15  to  i, 
and  the  silver  coin  of  that  country  is  worth  about  7  per  cent,  more  than  that 
of  the  United  States.  Mexico  is  the  only  country  that  puts  more  silver  in  its 
coin  than  the  United  States.  Its  silver  dollar  contains  416.4  grains,  .903  fine. 
From  all  this  it  follows  that  if  the  surplus  bullion  were  absorbed  there  would 
be  no  silver  in  the  world  which  could  be  bought  for  less  than  par,  except  in* 
Mexico.  There  never  would  be  if  free  coinage  were  adopted  and  maintained 
in  this  country  unless  gold  coin  should  be  at  a  premium  over  silver,  for  no 
person  in  any  part  of  the  world  would  sell  silver  for  less  than  the  price  of  it 
in  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  exchange  deducted. 

But  the  gold  men  say  that  if  free  coinage  were  adopted  in  this  country 
gold  coin  would  be  at  a  premium  over  silver  coin,  and  that  our  mints  would 
be  flooded  with  foreign  silver.  If  the  gold  men  are  right  in  their  prediction 
that  gold  and  silver  would  part  company  if  the  United  States  should  adopt 
free  coinage,  why  would  Europe  or  any  other  country  send  their  silver  com 
here  to  be  recoined  into  83-cent  dollars,  when  it  would  be  worth  at  home  3^ 
per  cent,  premium  above  the  par  of  our  silver  ? 


Still  it  is  said  that  under  such  a  state  of  circumstances  the  fastest  and  largest 
ships  would  be  loaded  with  silver  coin  worth  ^1.33  an  ounce  to  be  transported 
to  the  United  States  and  converted  into  silver  dollars  worth  only  eighty-three 
cents. 

The  assertion  that  any  considerable  amount  of  silver  of  any  country  except 
Mexico  would  be  brought  here  for  recoinage  is  too  absurd  for  consideration. 
The  gold  men  of  New  York  appear  to  have  no  objection  to  inflation  if  they 
can  make  money  by  the  operation,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  care  how  sudden 
the  new  issue  of  money  is  made,  provided  it  be  followed  by  immediate  con- 
traction. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  reported  a  bill  which  was  approved 
by  the  gold  press  and  said  to  be  acceptable  to  the  bankers  of  New  York.  It 
provided  for  the  purchase  of  the  twelve  millions  of  silver  bullion  which  had 
accumulated  in  the  hands  of  speculators  and  for  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes 
thereon.  It  also  provided  that  in  order  to  prevent  a  further  withdrawal  of 
national  bank  circulation  the  banks  might  issue  dollar  for  dollar  for  their 
bonds  deposited  in  the  Treasury,  instead  of  90  cents  of  their  face  value,  as 
now  provided  by  law. 

In  addition  to  this  it  provided  for  the  issuance  of  $200,000,000  of  2  per 
■cent,  bonds  to  be  taken  up  by  the  banks  as  a  basis  for  $200,000,000  of  addi- 
tional bank  currency,  and  it  further  provided  for  the  issuance  of  Treasury 
notes  on  about  $5,000,000  of  trade  dollars  and  on  $10,000,000  of  the  uncur- 
rent  silver  coin  now  in  the  Treasury.  It  was  very  well  to  utilize  the  trade 
dollars  and  the  uncurrent  coin.  The  balance  of  the  bill  was  either  for  the 
relief  of  speculators  or  national  banks. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  effect  of  the  bill  if  made  law  would 
be  to  inflate  the  currency  within  a  few  days  nearly  $225,000,000.  The  gold 
men  regard  this  as  safe,  while  maintaining  that  free  coinage  would  flood  the 
country  with  irredeemable  paper.  It  is  estimated  by  the  director  of  the  mint 
that  the  world's  annual  product  of  silver  is  about  120,000,000  ounces.  It  is 
probable  that  a  large  deduction  ought  to  be  made  from  this  estimate.  But 
taking  the  largest  estimate,  there  would  not  be  enough  to  produce  infla- 
tion and  probably  not  enough  to  increase  the  present  volume  of  the  circu- 
lation equally  with  ••he  increase  of  population  and  business.  Before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  1890,  providing  for  the  monthly  purchase  of  4,500,000 
ounces  of  silver  and  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  thereon,  there  was  no  ac- 
cumulation of  bullion  anywhere  in  the  world.  This  fact  was  ascertained  by 
two  recent  royal  commissions  of  England.  It  appeared  in  the  evidence  taken 
by  these  commissions  that  all  silver  was  consumed  as  fast  as  it  was  taken  from 
the  mines.  It  was  estimated  that  about  20,000,000  ounces  were  consumed  in 
the  arts;  that  of  the  remaining  100,000,000  ounces  the  United  States  ab- 
sorbed for  coinage  purposes  about  20,000,000  by  the  purchase  of  $2,000,000 
worth  of  silver  bullion  per  month.    The  balance  went  to  India  and  China,  India 
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taking  about  37,000,000  and  China  about  15,000,000,  leaving  only  20,000,000 
for  coinage  in  Mexico  and  South  America  and  for  minor  coinage  in  Europe. 

After  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1890,  requiring  the  purchase  of  54,000,000 
ounces  per  annum,  not  more  than  46,000,000  were  left.  This  would  have 
been  insufficient  if  India  and  China  had  continued  to  receiv.:  their  customary 
amount,  and  silver  would  have  gone  to  par.  But  when  silver  rose  to  $1.20 
an  ounce  India  and  China  stopped  purchasing  because  it  reduced  the  price  of 
their  commodities  to  such  an  extent  that  it  cut  off  their  exports.  To  relieve 
India  from  her  financial  embarrassment  it  is  reported  that  the  government  of 
that  country  issued  paper  money  in  lieu  of  silver  coin,  and  that  the  Chi- 
nese stopped  purchasing,  wailing  for  the  price  to  fall. 

The  gold  men  of  England,  who  are  the  bondholders  and  desire  to  enhance 
the  value  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  obligations  which  the 
world  owes  Great  Britain,  used  all  their  influence  to  prevent  the  purchase  of 
silver  in  China,  and  have  so  far  been  quite  successful.  The  evident  purpose 
of  such  a  policy  is  to  disparage  silver  and  free  coinage  in  this  country.  If 
the  United  States  should  adopt  free  coinage  the  price  could  not  then  be 
reduced.  But  suppose  no  more  silver  should  be  taken  by  Asia  and  that  the 
■entire  product  of  the  mines  should  be  left  for  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and 
South  America,  and  what  small  change  might  be  coined  in  Europe  and  else- 
where, what  would  be  the  result? 

Assuming  that  the  annual  product  is  120,000,000  ounces,  and  that  20,000,- 
000  are  used  in  the  arts,  54,000,000  are  already  provided  for  by  existing  law. 
This  would  leave  46,000,000  ounces  to  be  taken  up.  Suppose  the  United 
States  should  get  all  of  this,  minus  20,000,000  which  is  absorbed  by  Mexico 
and  South  America  and  Europe  for  small  coin,  it  would  amount  to  only 
26,000,000  ounces  per  annum.  Those  26,000,000  ounces,  if  silver  goes  to 
par,  would  produce  between  thirty  and  forty  millions  additional  coin  cur- 
rency per  annum.  The  national  bank  currency  will  be  retired  during  the 
next  five  years  at  the  rate  of  $20,000,000  per  annum.  Deducting  this  there 
would  not  be  more  than  $15,000,000  added  to  our  currency  per  annum  by 
free  coinage. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  bill  did  not  disturb  the  purchase  of 
54,000,000  ounces  per  annum.  The  $225,000,000  of  new  currency  it  pro- 
vided for  was  in  addition  to  such  purchase.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  it 
would  take  from  five  to  eight  years  to  increase  the  circulation  by  free  coin- 
age as  much  as  the  Finance  Committee  proposed  to  increase  it  at  once  by 
the  bill  it  reported.  I  submit,  in  all  candor,  that  free  coinage  is  a  conserva- 
tive measure,  while  the  bill  of  the  committee  was  spasmodic  and  sudden  in- 
flation, to  be  followed  by  inevitable  contraction.  There  is  now  in  the  whole 
world  not  exceeding  $3,800,000,000  in  gold  coin,  $3,900,000,000  in  silver 
coin,  and  $4,100,000,000  of  piper  money.  The  thejry  of  the  gold  men  is 
that  nothing  but  gold  is  fit  for  ultimate  redemption,  and  that  both  silver  and 


paper  are  merely  credit  money.  If  this  be  so  then  the  standard  money  of 
the  world  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  entire  volume.  On  this  one  third  now 
rests  the  whole  fabric  of  commercial  credit,  according  to  their  theory.  It  is 
evident  that  every  banker  and  business  man  to-day  feels  the  insecurity  of  the 
financial  system,  resting,  as  it  does,  upon  so  narrow  a  basis  of  legal- tender 
money.  Besides  this,  nearly  all  the  gold  now  produced  is  used  in  the  arts, 
leaving  an  amount  barely  sufficient  to  keep  good  the  stock  of  coin  on  hand. 
The  supply  of  gold  from  the  mines  is  not  increasing,  but  decreasing,  and  in 
all  probability  will  continue  to  do  so.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  gold 
standard  means  perpetual  contraction.  It  is  but  natural  that  business  men 
should  hesitate  before  extending  credit  or  expanding  business  operations. 
The  failure  of  the  Barings  has  disclosed  the  narrow  basis  of  the  gold  founda- 
tion for  the  credit  system  that  now  prevails  throughout  the  world.  If  silver 
were  restored  to  the  place  it  occupied  as  money  before  it  was  rejected  to  en- 
hance the  obligation  of  contracts,  the  foundation  of  credit  everywhere  would 
be  about  double  and  business  would  be  revived  on  a  safe  and  firm  basis. 

It  seems  strange  that  business  men  should  take  the  risk  of  financial  ruin  by 
adhering  to  the  gold  standard.  Is  it  not  better  to  broaden  the  base  and 
strengthen  the  fabric  of  our  credit  and  enable  business  to  expand  with  the  in- 
crease of  population  and  the  development  of  the  country  ? 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1890  about  15,000,000  ounces  of  silver 
bullion  have  accumulated  in  New  York.  This  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
operation  of  Great  Britain  in  excluding  silver  from  India  and  China.  Before 
the  passage  of  that  act  the  whole  product  of  the  mines  was  consumed,  India, 
and  China  taking  about  52,000,000  ounces.  After  its  passage  only  about 
26,000,000  ounces  were  left  for  the  Asiatic  market.  Instead  of  taking  what 
they  could  get  they  refused  to  receive  any.  The  consequence  is  that  about 
26,000,000  ounces  per  annum  are  left  on  the  market.  As  a  matter  of 
course  silver  bullion  will  continue  to  accumulate  if  no  further  legislation  is 
had  in  this  country  and  England  can  maintain  her  policy  of  preventing 
Asia  from  buying  the  same.  It  is  not  probable  that  Asia  will  be  allowed  ta 
buy  any  silver  until  it  is  further  depressed,  and  in  that  case  silver  must  con- 
tinue to  decline.  This  decline  produced  by  the  gold  men  themselves  is  the 
argument  against  free  coinage,  and  the  exclusion  of  silver  from  Asia  is  the 
mode  adopted  by  England  to  prevent  action  in  the  United  States.  With 
free  coinage  the  whole  question  will  te  solved.  It  would  then  be  impossible 
to  affect  legislation,  and  the  gold  men  of  England  would  have  no  occasion 
to  exclude  silver  from  India  or  China.  The  public  will  be  made  to  under- 
stand how  silver  is  manipulated  and  what  the  purpose  of  these  men  is  before 
another  general  election.  Discussion  and  agitation  are  all  that  are  required. 
The  issue  is  made,  and  the  demand  of  the  people  will  ultimately  be  complied 
with., 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 
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